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THE WESLEYAN 



INSIDE INFORMATION 


Priscilla Lobeck, former Wesleyan art and 
poetry contributor and now student at the Con- 
servatory, this month writes a moving story 
What The Moon Knew in her usual, delight- 
ful poetical style. 

Strictly impressionistic, Mary Ann Mathews, 
of the three publications fame, makes you re- 
member and long for another Wesleyan dance 
in her article of the same name on page 14. 

Lilly Lake returns to The Wesleyan this 
month and writes a Christmas story not exactly 
about Christmas. If you’re not quite sure you 
are in love or you are planning to be married 
someday, read her To A Mirror. 

In A King's Gold Marion Taylor tells the 
age old Christmas story in a new and different 
way. 


Did you ever have a blind date? And were 
you terribly bored and disgusted? Then you 
won’t want to miss Virginia McClellan’s Con- 
fessions of a Blind Date to get his view on the 
situation. 

In a style all her own Audrey Frapaul tells 
you what she’s praying for this Christmas in 
About My Hopes. And if the man in your life 
is coming back this Christmas and you’re hop- 
ing this season will bring some miracle for you, 
you’ll love it. 

If you still have that minute rush of Christ- 
mas shopping to do, you might get some help- 
ful ideas from Lucia Evans’ Christmas Shopper 
on page 1 6. 

The W esleyan staff wishes to take this time 
to thank Miss Broome for the very lovely cover 
designs on the magazine. Miss Broome and her 
camera are well known around campus, and 
the staff appreciates her efforts in making this 
year’s covers the best ever. 

If you haven’t yet the Christmas spirit and 
all that goes with it, don’t fail to read the edi- 
torial and the poems. Somehow, they help give 
you the real meaning of the season. 
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About My Hopes . . . 


Here we arc darling . . . scarcely a month 
until Christmas . . . Im remembering the night 
you left . . . we both knew you had to leave . . . 
we had been knowing it for quite some time and 
yet the shock of parting sprung like an ugly 
surprise. ... I remember the set of your mouth 
as you kept looking away from me . . . anxious 
to leave . . . yet anxious to stay . . . you tried to 
be nonchalant . . . tried to be gay . . . but you 
knew the key would never be found if our eyes 
should once lock . . . so you said . . . be good . . . 
don’t zvorry . . . I’ll probably be home for 
Christmas . . . and your back faced me till you 
reached the door and were gone . . . You didn t 
even say zvrite . . . it wasn’t necessary . . . zee 
knew we would . . . every word you’ve written 
I’ve cherished tenderly . . . and now . . . quietly 
. . . expectantly . . . hopefully . . . I await an- 
other holiday season . . . a million times over 
I’ve repeated . . . “ I’ll probably be home for 
Christmas . . . I’ll probably be home for Christ- 
mas” . . . while dreaming my dreams on lonely 
nights past Christmases come back to coin fort 
me . . . an aromatic scent of pine . . . shivering 
tinsel . . . shining colored balls . . . a shaky lad - 
der . . . scarlet poinsettias . . . frosted window 
panes . . . walls flecked with shadows made by 
soft peaceful lights . . . midnight mass . . . stiff 
slender candles palely tipped with yellow' flame 
• • . plush carpets . . . a reverent hush . . . the 


radiant . . . manger . . . the birth of the Christ 
Child . . . worshiping kneelers . . . penitent pray- 
ers . . . a blaze of bells . . . going home . . . drozv- 
sy wit h blessedness . . . Christmas zvliite . . . 
streets glistening like seal skin under melt- 
ing snow . . . wreaths of red berried holly . . . a 
blanket of snows hine under illuminated trees 
... a kindly spirit . . . Christmas clear . . . 
remembrances of forgotten friends . . . the crisp 
cold spiciness of fresh air . . . a gentle spirit . . . 
the tattered black cloth of night with twinkling 
heaven showing through . . . our luxuriant love 
with its sentimental smiling . . . Christmases for 
grown-up children . . . we have nothing to fear 
this year , darling . . . gratefulness for our per- 
meable past . . . hopefulness toward our present 
peril . . . there have been other battle scarred 
Christmas mornings . . . perhaps we may sacri- 
fice this Christmas for the others to come . . . 
but even in absence I shall kneel by your side 
and passionately pray for our world ... I shall 
trx to relight the low burning candle of human 
spirit and song . . . I shall live in my memories 
and the days yet to come when the bells of the 
peaceful will peal tong and loudly and bugles 
will choke in the dust . . . and the bright guiding 
star will still shine from the highest and gather 
the faithful and strong . . . 

— Audrey Frapaul. 
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What the Moon Knew 


For a long time the moon had been shining 
down on the little mining village by the sea. He 
took great pleasure in obliterating the stars 
with his brilliance. The jealous stars turned 
green and blue with envy and hid the fire that 
was theirs beneath this new disguise. The jolly 
moon laughed at their childishness and shone 
all the more brilliantly; a boastful, jovial moon 
ready for a lark with the friendly little heifer- 
clouds which scampered hither and yon across 
the meadow that was sky. He knew the village 
people would not be annoyed by his playfulness 
The night held them sleeping in her arms; their 
tired minds had become insensitive to the moon’s 
trickery. 

He knew too that these people would soon 
be stirring — would soon be rubbing the sleep 
from their reddened eyes and trudging off to 
another weary day of toil and darkness before 
he had even hidden his wide face behind the 
horizon. 

He knew these people as well as if he were 
the sun — the women, the slow, tired women 
with sagging breasts and crooked spines, heavy 
and old, worn out before their time with child- 
bearing, their hands hardened and their lips dry. 
Yet their eyes were not old. They were as ever- 
changing as the sea they loved. When these 
women would rise before dawn’s warning to 
fix lunch for the men, their eyes were filled with 
devotion. And again when they stood at the 
gate in the mist of the dusk awaiting the return 
of the same men from the din and grime of an- 
other long day, again their hearts were reflect- 
ed in their eyes. Or when they would have the 
occasion to steal down to the side of the sea 
and look out far, far beyond everything that 


was materially theirs and dream with the sound 
of the sea in their ears and the song of the sea 
on their lips, then, then again a strange long- 
ing would come to their eyes. And the tender 
eyes that beheld a new’ child, or the sad empty 
eyes that have lost something. These women 
were not meagre, poor in heart — they were 
mothers, wives, women of God — and they were 
blessed for living. 

The old moon knew the men, too. Men 
weary with work day upon day, or, verily, night 
to them in the depths of the mines; night and 
the lamps in their caps their stars. Men old and 
so very young, their bodies stained with coal 
dust, penetrated with dampness, their backs 
tired unto breaking — shoveling, picking, dig- 
ging, pushing — coal, black black coal, everlast- 
ing coal. Generation after generation ot such 
men and still they go on. When the whistle 
screams late they climb out exhausted and stum- 
ble toward the sea and the beach is black with 
their bathing. They sit there like contented 
children, breathing deep of the fresh salty air, 
letting the sea seep into their pores, while the 
waves wash the weariness from their bodies and 
the darkness from their souls. These are the 
men who go home to their women cleansed on 
both sides to eat a hearty meal of their wives’ 
cooking. And sweet it is to sleep soundly on 
their straw beds with a clean wind of the sea 
blowing across their faces and the music of the 
sea lulling them to peace. 

I he children were the moon’s friends. I he 
children — young, strong, happy — knowing 
their destiny, yet not knowing it. Their small, 
lithe bodies running carefree among the cliffs 
where the mountains rise out of the sea, their 
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brown feet sinking pleasantly into the warm 
sea sand. The girls with their long blond hair, 
gold in the sunlight, tugged gently by the winds 
and their skirts damp from wading. The 
straight-backed lads with their bare knees and 
swift feet ready for a chase with a sunbeam. 
Both with the smell of salt in their hair and 
the far blue of the sea in their eyes. These 
children were of God and spoke to him on the 
hills. 

Yes, the wise moon knew. And it was he, 
now pale in the heavens, who saw her first. 

All this and yet she came. She arrived one 
noon-title when the men were in the mines and 
the women were pounding out the Hour for the 
evening meal. The children saw her coming, 
found her walking down the gravel road that 
winds around the mountain and runs into the 
sea. They were shy and hid behind the cliffs 
until they saw her climb the tall crooked steps 
to the house of the village master. I hen they 
hurried home to tell their mothers of their dis- 
covery. 

“And she was slim and fair like the long fish 
that spring out of the waves at even. Her skin 
was clean — as white as the sand on the north 
beach — and her hair had the darkness of night. 
Oh, she was pretty to see.” 

I he women wondered, and threw’ their 
scarves about them to go to make welcome 
their guest. 

When they found her she was lying stretch- 
ed out on the clean white sheets the wife of the 
village master had laid out for her. It was good 
to lie there with the coolness blowing through 
her. I he trip had been tedious and she was tired 
from the length of it. The village, judging 
from her first view, w*as as she had expected - 
winding gravel roads with row r s and rows of 
small dirty houses trying to stay white, hven 
the trees were black with coal dust. 

The wife of the village master was kind, 
father Beausans had said she w T ould be. 1 hey 
are good people,” he said, “God has need of 


such as them.” And she had come, knowing only 
that they were “good”. But this dirt, this black- 
ness, she had not known; no one had said it 
w r ould be like this, and her spirit sank w'ithin 
her. Her w r ork here would be great. She had 
come cleansed with the dew and sweetness of 
her hills, with the song of her god on her lips 
and a dream in her heart. She had come to 
bring these people her dream. But through the 
blackness would they see her dream? Her spirit 
w r andered upon the wind, and she slept. 

Thus the good women found her. But they 
dared not disturb her, so worn out she looked. 
Instead they spoke a few words with the wife 
and then returned to their cooking. They would 
see her soon enough. Let her rest while the sun 
was atop the mountains and the air w T as throb- 
bing with its heat. 

When she did awaken the very hills in the 
west were flaming so intense was the crimson 
and gold of the robe of the sungod. The village 
took on a strange light. The very houses were 
separate fireflies and their blackness was gone. 
The sunset shining on the gravel, whose every 
edge reflected the glory, made the road a twist- 
ed ribbon of gold. And the air was filled with 
singing — soft, deep and strong, for the men 
were coming back from the mines and wending 
their way toward the sea. She watched them 
moving, slowly, for the day had been long. She 
followed the rhythmic line with her eyes — then 
it was that she saw the sea. The sea at twilight 
with its laughing little weaves and merry ripples, 
catching the last rays of the dashing sun and 
looking eagerly for the moon. The sea and the 
light making gold dust of the sand. She saw' 
this and her dream grew small. 

For a long time she sat thus at the window 
until the shouts of the children aroused her 
from her lethargy. They were calling. They 
were calling to her. She waved. A walk? to the 
sea? Her voice was thick in her throat when 
she answered. She would go, yes, yes, kind peo- 
ple, she would share your beauty. She dressed 
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and ran down the long steps to her new friends, 
who gathered about eagerly in an effort to put 
their small hands in hers and finger shyly her 
deep red scarf. These children knew no fear of 
strangers, only a timidity at first which soon was 
forgotten in their eagerness to show the visitor 
their village as they knew it, with its hills and 
cliffs and crags and sea. Thus she entered their 
world and a beautiful world it was. They 
walked long together for there was much to 
behold, so that when they finally returned the 
night had sunk full upon them and the smell 
of cooking was thick in the air. 

After the meal, with a good taste in their 
mouths and a feeling of satisfaction in their 
stomachs, they sat down in the great living 
room with a deeper understanding one of the 


other. And the neighbors, men and women, 
came to welcome their new villager, to bring 
her pies and sweets of their making. And they 
questioned her. From where had she come? 
Was the journey hard and was there a rest at 
the end? Was it true that she hail come from 
the great Cathedral to bring them a message? 
A missionary? U I wonder. Could I ever be that 
to you? I came — how foolish, how young 1 was 
— I came to bring you a dream. But I found you 
have more dreams than I. A missionary? — no, 
a friend.” 

The moon hung for a moment on the edge of 
a cloud, then slid behind, knowing — and the 
roar of the waves was deep. 

— Priscilla Lobi.ck. 


Inside Me 


{With apologies to John Gunther) 

Joyous , gliding , gay notes , 

Soaring, silvery, delicate songs, 

I sing inside me! 

Witty , saucy, clever words, 

Sage, moving, simple speeches, 

I speak inside me! 


Rose misty morning memories, 
Jet liquid lacquer nights, 

I Paint inside me! 


Smoke, music, wings and a man, 

Illue eyes, youth and swift goodbye, 
l lock inside me! 

— Lilly Lake. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A BLIND DATE 

or 

The Vice Versa of Victoria 


“Well, the campus looks pretty enough; and 
just gaze on that moon! You know, Bailey, I 
feel as if tonight’s the night! I’m Romeo come 
to fetch his Juliet. She’s the girl of my dreams, 
the future Mrs. Long. It's fate, I guess; but my 
invincible intuition says that I’m about to step 
into the most momentous event of my career. 
Fella lieutenant, you’re looking upon a man on 
the verge of falling in love! What did you say 
her n ime was? Victoria, huh? What a name 
of magnificent courage, what a connotation of 
charming dignity! Or perhaps shell be the 
“Vicky” type, utterly cute and appealing. 

“Where do we go from here? I he office? 
Gosh, look at all the femmes. Wonder which 
one she is — ennie, meenie, miny, mo — What? 
We have to call them? O.K., wolf, let s howl! 
Say, what’s your date’s name? Mary? Well, 
that’s real unusual. How did you ever manage 
to meet a girl named Mary? You haven t met 
her yet ! Hey, wait a minute, what are you get- 
ting me into? How did you get these dates any- 
way? You met her on the telephone? Great 
guns, man, I thought you said they were cute ! 
Oh, they sounded cute, huh? Well, that s a lot 
of comfort. How are we going to know them, 
red roses or something? Hum . . . 

“Say, Bailey, what do you suppose is taking 
them so long? I’m not nervous; but after all, 
if I’m going to marry the girl, I’d better meet 
her quick. You know, old l ncle Sam is mighty 
anxious to send me abroad for the Winter sea- 


son. Sure, I’m still going to marry her. I said 
the old inner light never lied didn't I ? Oh, hold 
on a minute, kid. I see something approaching, 
an d — oh, no, it can’t be — oh, yes it can! Sit 
tight fella, we’re in for it now! 

“What? Why, no, I’m not Lt. Bailey; but 
this gentlemen is. (Hot dogs, look at ’ole Bai- 
ley squirm ! I don’t suppose he’s so fond of tele- 
phones now. Great day in the morning! I’ve 
never seen such a musical pair of legs; she looks 
like a piano! Y eau, he thinks so too; watch 
him sweat!) Oh, I beg your pardon, is this 
Mary? Well, howdy, beautiful, the pleasure’s 
all mine. What! Victoria! But I thought — You 
aren’t Mary? She’ll be here in a minute? Good, 
fine, — (Yeau, plenty fine! Guess it serves me 
right; at least that lug Bailey appears much 
happier. Victoria ! I might have know*n she 
would be something musical with those limbs. 
You know, Victrola — Victoria. Weak pun, sol- 
dier, but you’re feeling pretty weak yourself.) 
Y es, it’s a lovely night. Yes, the moon is nice. 
You saw it from the window? (Well, I'm so 
glad they give you all windows around here, but 
sister I’d never bother to peak in one at you! 
At least they might have given you a chin!) Do 
you wear glasses all the time? Near sighted, 
eh? That’s tough, but at least you won’t get 
drafted very soon, heh, heh. (Yea, heh, heh ! 
Wasn’t that funny! But did you ever try to 
amuse an owl ? I ry it sometime, I m getting 
ready to, and it looks like great sport !) 
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“(Good gussy, here comes my dream girl! 
Now why couldn’t I have drawn something like 
that? I’ll be struck down dead on this spot if 
she didn’t come directly from heaven ! What 
gorgeous eyes, what beeeutiful proportion! But 
why in heaven’s name is she talking to Bailey? 
Oh, ye gods, she must be Mary! I can’t stand 
it another minute. What have I done to de- 
serve this?) Why, Hey, Mary; I’m so glad 
to meet you. (Yeau, stand right there like the 
dumb cluck you are and kick yourself hard. 
Son, you sure missed the boat on this date. 
You really miscast yourself in this drama. You 
are a natural Paris; let Bailey be Romeo! Look 
at that guy go to work! Well, he sho’ has in- 
spiration with a capital “I’’!) 

“Sure, let’s go juking. (I can see me driving 
this ten tonner across the floor now!) Victoria 
can't dance? (I could see that with one eye 
closed and the other squinted. Maybe she’s 
troubled with hardened arteries.) Oh, a blister, 
eh? That’s a shame; how about the show? (At 
least I could look at Martha Raye for a couple 
of hours — what bliss! Oh, thou false intuition, 
how could you have misled me so?! Did I say I 
was on the verge of falling in love? Well par- 
don my mistake, folks; justs call me misinform- 
ed Mike!) Yeau, it’s supposed to be a pretty 
good movie. Let's all go and sit in the balcony. 
(Maybe I can hold Mary’s hand or something. 
Surely fate will allow that!) Oh, Mary’s seen 
it? Well then, we won’t do that. No, I can’t 
think of anything else. No, I don't play ping- 
pong. \\ hat? ( )h, no, let’s just all fool around 
together; we can find something to do. (Would 
you listen to that! He’s trying to drop us off 
at the show and have that angel all to himself. 
He can't do that to me. Why, we’ve been bud- 
dies since grammar school. This is too much for 
one poor guy to stand! But it sure looks as if 
he s about to get away with it. Grin and bear 
it, son.) Do you want to go to the show, Vic? 
O.K., sugar foot, your daddy’s willing. The 
show it is. (If I live through till i i :oo, I’m 


good for at least ten Japs and 16 Germans!) 

♦ * * * 

“It was a pretty good picture, wasn’t it? 
Yeau, I liked that part too; it was real funny. 
(Oh, very, very comical! Well, at least I'm be- 
ginning to revive. Only 15 more minutes and 
I’ll be a free man. It could have been worse, but 
right now I can't imagine how. Did you ever sit 
next to a steam boiler and try to hear what was 
going on? No, I don’t mean that. I reckon she's 
an iceberg at heart; I wouldn't be knowing. 
But she has a very bad case of asthma; or may- 
be she’s allergic to dead flies, — I have a couple 
in my pocket. At least she finally found both 
shoes, and here we stand on the curb waiting 
for my “buddy”. Good glory, I wish we were 
somewhere in the soothing curtain of night; 
then I wouldn’t have to look on this frizzle- 
headed freak! Why the heck doesn't that lug 
come? Just see if I don’t make him pay for 
this, and plenty, too!) No, Victoria, of course 
I don't want to get you restricted. It would be 
too horrible to have such attractiveness locked 
from the world for two weeks! Do you think 
we ought to make the bus? Oh, here comes 
Bailey now; don't worry, we’ll make it back on 
time. Hi, kids, let’s Hy, cause it’s getting late. 

“(Look at that self-satisfied grin on his pan! 
He’s pretty pleased about the whole thing; but, 
gussy, who wouldn’t be? You can almost see 
the cooing stage approach. Whew, how I'd hate 
to have to coo to the Vic!) Yea, babe, I think 
so too. (Why doesn’t she cut out that cheap 
chatter and that gruesome giggling? It’s be- 
ginning to wear on my nerves, and pretty soon 
I won’t be responsible.) Better speed it up, Bai- 
ley. (For crying out loud, I didn’t mean for you 
to put your arm around her ! Oh, well, old shoe, 
you’d better relax; nature’s fast taking her 
course in the front seat. You can’t beat nature. 
Go on, pick up Victoria’s plump little palm and 
squeeze it like a good date.) 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Christmas ’42 


This is the Christmas season. We have been 
at war one year now. We've seen the world we 
knew changed, first gasoline cut, sugar cut, rub- 
ber drives, scrap drives, talk of clothing ration- 
ing — and we've seen the boys we knew go away. 
And we know others must follow them before 
we can again say “Peace on earth.” 

But it is Christmas, and this year we must be 
more careful to be merry and cheerful than be- 
fore. We’ve seen a little of what war can do to 
a nation, of how one by one familiar faces have 
disappeared leaving vacant places at a Christ- 
mas table somewhere this year. 

And this year America’s yards will not have 
their usual Christmas trees festooned and out- 
lined in colored lights, her neon Santa Claus and 
reindeers will not gallop above our heads on 
Main Street. It will be a quieter, simpler Christ- 
mas, without the usual turmoil, rush, and bustle. 
For this year, our thoughts will turn to many 
places, to a rocky isle “somewhere in the Pa- 


cific,” to a stretch of desert sand, or to that 
distant, far-off place Australia. And yet be- 
cause we're Americans, because we don’t “go 
under”, we’ll go on with our Christmas, we'll 
buy our Christmas presents (not at the last 
hectic minute as we used to do), many have 
already been mailed, mailed to those distant 
lands where on Christmas Day our thoughts 
will go. 

And we’ll go to a Christmas service on 
Christmas Eve, we'll sing “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing,” and “Silent Night”, knowing full 
well that in many a place it is not a silent night 
— and we will read the Miracle of Christmas 
and hear again the words “peace on earth, 
good-will to men” and because we've seen this 
war come to us, and because we’re lonely for 
those who have gone away to find that “peace” 
for us, we’ll draw a little closer, the words of 
the angels will mean a little more than usual — 
and we will pray. 


Christmas this year has been heralded 
By innumerable heart-rending losses 
Of faith , of charity , of life ; 

Hut we forget them all 
And remember instead , 

The significance of the crosses 
IV c bear. 

The significance of a man who's dead 
But who lessens the weight of our crosses. 

— Beth Johnson. 
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By the shining big sea waters 
By the waters of Ocmulgee 
Stands our loving alma mater 
Stands the center of our learning. 

In it there arc many beauties 
Many dark and golden Bowers 
Going on about their duties 
Gossiping to ease their yearning. 

“Have you heard ?” starts the exposure 
“Heard of Jamison, the lover?” 

When he drives up to the loggia 
Girlish hearts go pitter-patter 
Who will be the honored maiden? 
Breaths are held while one is chosen 
Her smile is full of victory laden 
Others hopes fall with a clatter. 


Meow! 


“Have you heard?” so goes the rumor 
Wanted dateless understudy 
Someone with a sense of humor 
Maggie Wise is on the lookout 
Seeking somewhere some relief 
From a British Bight instructor. 

He’s hopeless is her firm belief 
Who would like to put her hook out? 

Near the campus gaily driving 
Two fair maidens and their brave ones 
Had a wreck, which stopped their jiving, 
Fair Gardner, is that not so? 

What her schoolmates all are wondering 
Is the soreness she’s complaining 
All caused by the auto’s blundering 
Or is there something else we should know ? 

There is many a juicy portion 
To report but time is fleeting 
It’s time for class I have a notion. 

If you’d like to have the story 
Of Wylene Dillard’s ALT pin, 

Of why Miss Harden’s brightly smiling, 
Of why Miss Evans’ sick of he-men 
Apply to me for details gory. 
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A KING’S GOLD 


The first Anna heard of the Baby was when 
Rachel came in while Anna was helping Elisa- 
beth with the bread. Even old Martha, in her 
warm kitchen corner, could tell that Rachel had 
something important to tell. Elisabeth hurried 
to seat her guest, leaving Anna to watch the 
bread in the oven. 

“Have you heard the news? Ben has just 
come back from the City, and he brings the 
strangest tale.” 

I'he City! Anna edged nearer to hear the 
conversation. All her twelve years she had 
dreanud of the great city of Jerusalem. News 
from the city would be especially interesting. 
Even old Martha hitched her chair further into 
the room and leaned forward intently. 

“They speak in the City of the birth of a 
great Prince. He is called the King of the 
Jews. People came from miles around to wor- 
ship him in Bethlehem where he was born. 

I hey even say three kings from the East came, 
bringing rich gifts and falling on their knees 
to adore him.” 

4 I knew something was going to happen," old 
Martha said. “I foresaw it by the signs. \ ou 
remember when the pot boiled over last week, 
Elisabeth. I said it was a sign from Heaven/ 

“Sign from Heaven!” Elisabeth exclaimed. 
"It was just Anna’s carelessness.” 

“ I hen there were two birds that perched on 
the wall and Hew off in opposite directions,” 
continued the old woman. 44 It w r as a good 
omen.” 

"Yes," agreed Rachel, “the birds flew to 
spread the news of the birth.” 

“And the great Star that shone so brightly," 
Anna said, forgetting herself in her eagerness. 


“It was His star. It is the Prince the prophets 
foretold.” 

“Foolish girl,” Elisabeth complained. “See, 
you’ve forgotten the bread! You listen too much 
to the stories of the priests. You dream too 
much. Signs and Princes! What will the master 
say if the bread is burned?” 

“Ah, the master is interested, too," Rachel 
said. “He has called for Ben to tell him all that 
he heard in the City. Perhaps he wishes to go 
to worship the Child himself. But now no one 
knows where He is. There is so much mystery 
surrounding His birth, and some say He has 
been carried away by His parents to escape the 
jealousy of the king." 

“I w’ish I could see Him," Anna cried. “I 
wish I had a gift for the Prince." 

“Ah, that child and her fancies. What do you 
think you would have to offer a great Prince?”, 
Rachel questioned mockingly. 

“Listen to the girl ! Such ideas ! Do you think 
he w f ould have any time to waste on such as us 
— kitchen help?” Elisabeth began making hasty 
preparations for the noon meal. “It’s a wonder 
I get anything done in this kitchen. It is almost 
time for the meal, and I sit here chattering. 
Enough of this dreaming. Here, Anna, take this 
pitcher and get some water, quickly now !" 

Anna took the pitcher and ran toward the 
well. She was glad to get out of the kitchen. 
Out on the path she could think about the great 
Prince. 

No one was at the well but a strange man 
and a woman riding a little gray donkey. They 
looked tired and dusty. Anna smiled shyly at 
them. 

“Joseph,” the lady spoke softly, “perhaps 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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WESLEYAN DANCES 


Christmas . . . gaity . . . hilarity . . . parties 
. . . dance . . . bristling electric atmosphere . . . 
contagious excitement . . . the climaxing event 
— “the formal” . . . last minute preparations . . . 
tantalizing scent of perfume . . . flowers arriv- 
ing nestled in crisp cellophane . . . screams of 
delight . . . audibly pleasant “ouches” of stick- 
ing corsage pins ... the jangle of the inside 
phone . . . “Your date is here” . . . that last mad 
dash of admiration in the mirror . . . tripping 
down the hall . . . the lobby swarming with males 
. . . a quiver in your tummy as you search the 
sea of faces . . . Ah ! . . . there he is . . . Heeting 
compliments . . . hasty thanks for the posies 
. . . the formality of the receiving line . . . mur- 
muring introductions . . . brief hand clasps . . . 
the sudden transformation of the dining hall 
into the magnificence of a palatial ball room . . . 
smooth danceable marble bewitching your feet 
. . . shimmering candelabra . . . silver trees glis- 
tening with twinkling blue balls ... hit tunes of 
the day heighten the scene . . . the first steps . . . 
cheek to cheek . . . swirling reflections of bouf- 
fant tulles ... the swish of taffeta ... the sil- 
houette of tail coats ... the crackle of mirror- 
ing patent leather . . . waltzes . . . fox trots . . . 
a fling of boogie . . . the haunting wood winds 
piping “Night and Day” . . . “our” special . . . 
dimming of lights, shadow dancing patterns of 
the colonial windows on the polished diagonals 
of the Hoor . . . angels peering through glass 
arches from above . . . the wails of disappoint- 
ment as the orchestra gives forth with “Good- 
night Ladies . . . it’s over ... a new aspect for 
fun . . . the buffet supper . . . tasty salads . . . 
aroma of coffee . . . mingling with friends . . . 
the rather awkward stoops to the comfortable 
Hoor . . . gay chatter . . . ’tis midnight . . . good- 
nights ... a wonderful evening . . . the trudge 


back to clothes-Hung rooms . . . the battling of 
voices with “Did ya* know???? — he said — I 
told him” . . . lights out . . . soft beds . . . relaxa- 
tion . . . but memories . . . 

Springtime . . juke box Saturday night . . . 
cur first sport dance in the gym ... a gay cir- 
cus tent . . . the swaying blue and white striped 
canopy . . . sox ’n saddle shoes . . . billowing 
dirndle skirts . . . flowered peasant dresses . . . 
clean cut boys in sport coats . . . light feet shuf- 
fling to “Chattanooga Choo-Choo” . . . energet- 
ic jitter-bugging ... the novelty of girls tapping 
for a break . . . time out for a cool coke at the 
white soft-drink bar . . . faculty members join- 
ing in the fun ... a dance with Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. F orman . . . suddenly feeling like Cin- 
derella when the clock's hands point to twelve 
. . . walking hand in hand across the soccer 
field . . . white grass, bathed in moonlight . . . 
good-nights on the loggia . . . promises of an- 
other dance just like it . . . but soon . . . 

And then . . . remember the soldier dance? 
. . . triumph of the Dating Bureau . . . truck- 
loads of uniforms imported from Camp Wheel- 
er. . . night club atmosphere in the gym . . • 
slick brown dance floor, surrounded by clusters 
of cozy tables . . . red-checkered table-cloths . . . 
candles rooted in bottles . . . meeting new peo- 
ple . . . “Where did you go to school — do y’ like 
the army ? ... sitting one out on the stairs . . . 
one last dance . . . then trekking joyfully to the 
loggia . . . reluctant reloading of trucks . . • 
screaming farewells . . . grinding of breaks . . • 
and dust . . . more dust . . . 

1 lappiness . . . companionship . . . fun . . • 
traditions . . . things to store up in one’s mem- 
ories . . . for later recollection in tranquillity 
. . . yes . . . this is Wesleyan ! 

— Mary Mathkws. 
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TO A MIRROR - BRAVELY 


Mirror, you are a tunny audience for a pre- 
wedding conference. After all the years I have 
dreamed of a large church wedding on this, my 
birthday, Christmas Eve. Perhaps, it's just the 
same really, only this is Christmas, 1942. T here 
goes that plane again. I wish I understood Jim’s 
love of Hying and love of the night time. ^ es, 
you’re right, mirror, I do need more rouge and 
lipstick. Lipstick is for bravery, isn’t it? 

Don't cry! Think of the mascara. Hum, I 
don’t look like a girl waiting for a date that 
will be .1 secret marriage, do I ? 

Christmas Eve, my twenty-first birthday, and 
I am scared. This isn't like the other secure, 
safe, quiet and peaceful Christmas times I ve 
had. Even the same little Santas on the lamps 
look different. Mother always puts them up. 
Wonder where I'll be this time next year — as 
Mrs. James Monroe. Yes, I know 1 may be 
a widow. Mirror, you know I have never lied to 
myself. You for one would never let me get out 
of a thing. Remember the time we had about 
the braces. Well, 1 wore them didn’t I? Even 
though I’ve been away at college for almost 
four years, I still figure the price before I buy. 
Ves, It’s worth it — every bit of the sorrow and 
pain it will cause me. Jim would be frightened 
in his rough masculine way if he could hear 
that, wouldn’t he? He will never know. 

Mary, mother of Jesus, give me strength to- 
night. I had almost forgotten your happiness 
that the world is celebrating this night. I, like 
vou, want a son very much but unlike your son, 
I want mine to have an earthly Dad — an oh, so 
human one. Please, mother in heaven, I want a 
S( >n if I am left alone so young. 

1 his is awful ! I am really scared. Is a year 
enough to know about a man — to be sure? Be 
sensible. Women have gone through much 


worse things. I love him so desperately. It will 
all work out just fine. Tonight I shall be mar- 
ried — shall really belong to Jim and he to me. 
But tomorrow he goes away in the clouds. He 
will have his plane and his flying. I will have 
to face a dormitory of suspicious girls. They 
must not find out. I have to go ahead and grad- 
uate. My father and mother would never un- 
derstand if I didn't. School will be dull. Mother 
will never forgive me for not telling her but 
she would make a scene. Oh, God, why did I 
fall in love with a flier? 

Perfume! That’s it. I think I’ll wear my 
special. It is the same that Jim gave me for 
Christmas last year. He bought it in the drug- 
store that was still open after the show be- 
cause, as he explained with his maddening smile, 
“You will have to excuse me for not having 
attended to this matter earlier but, how was I to 
know that I would meet the girl I am going to 
marry?” I believed him then. Isn’t that 
strange? After that we slipped inside St. Luke’s 
Church for mid-night mass. He didn’t hold my 
hand. His shoulder just touched mine as we 
stood at the back of the church. We walked 
back to the car without a word. 

There is the door bell ! One curl out of place. 
There. Goodbve mirror. Next time I see you, 
I will not be Susan France. Incidentally, Miss 
France, I’d like to tell you something before 
you walk out the door. I admire you tremen- 
dously for what you are about to do. No matter 
what your other self says, go ahead and be 
young and love hard. Old age and peacetime 
were built for too thoughtful people. Tilt your 
chin, part your lips slightly, go out and marry 
the only man in the world for you and never 
look back. This is Christmas, 1942. 

— Lilly Lake. 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPER 


Christmas trees, jingling Salvation Army 
bells on every corner, a Santa Claus or two 
here and there, toy departments, perfume count- 
ers, greeting cards . . . Christmas in all its 
commercial glory. And realizing how busy 
you’ve been with those term papers and tests 
and all that goes on at school 'ere holidays, I’ve 
been shopping around a bit (being a clerk’s 
nightmare by not buying a thing) to get some 
ideas for you before you go on your shopping 
spree. 

First on your list I suppose there’s that man, 
or men, in your life who is more than ever a 
problem when it comes to present time. You 
always want to be original and that is impossi- 
ble it seems, so just be practical as that is to- 
day’s key note. A wallet, they say, always 
comes in handy whether the man in question 
be your father, the handsome brute in uniform 
or the not-yet-drafted-guy. I he various jewel- 
ry shops have some beauties for around five 
dollars, but if you are on a budget (and who 
isn t these days) almost all the department 
stores have them for less. They are mighty 
useful looking with sections for bills, change, 
and those snaps of you. If the man in your life 
is an aviator, and from the looks of things 
around Wesleyan campus there should be quite 
a few of them, white scarfs of the wool or 
silk variety would fill the bill. All the men’s 
stores in town carry them. 

I or that full military look why not present 
him with one of those attractive looking clothes 
brushes boxed with the Christmasey effect, or 
a military set? They tell me they are quite use- 
ful. It you cannot knit and you are longing to 
present the guy in the ranks with one of those 
attractive sweaters, why not end it all and get 
a set including said sweater, scarf and sox all in 
the essential drab green, which is definitely 


the vogue this season. They would be mighty 
warm for the cold winter we are facing. And 
then there are always handkerchiefs. Now don't 
make a face, they may be commonplace as every- 
thing, but they can be mighty useful in more 
ways than one. To add that personal touch get 
some of the lovely white linen ones and have 
them monogrammed by an expert, such as the 
Woman's Exchange boasts. The pleasant smell- 
ing sets of shaving cream, etc. look mighty gay 
in their Christmas boxes and would make a 
welcome gift. Then last, but definitely not least, 
if he has been begging you for a smiling like- 
ness of yourself to cheer his lonely hours, why 
not end it all hy giving him one of those minia- 
tures in which one of our favorite photog- 
raphers specializes. Then you will be sure he 
will have something to remember you by. 

And now for the girls on your list ... the 
roommate, the sister, and all the others. You 
might try to please or Hatter her personality 
when you select her gift. Perhaps first on the 
list is the costume jewelry which is more color- 
ful and attractive than ever this season. If 
she s a glamour gal, why not some sparkling 
earrings to accent that upswept coiffure. Then 
there are the long strings of iridescent pearls 
that add so much to a sweater, or any other 
costume for that matter. Or you might start 
her a friendship bracelet. And compacts this 
year are extra special, like one I saw in shape 
of a mask in pink and gold. 

I o be quite practical and different at the 
same time, one of the department stores are 
featuring slipper sox in gay, warm colors. These 
jobs would come in handy to slip on while study- 
ing some dark January night during exams. Or 
you might be extremely different and invest that 
dollar or two in a warm comfy looking night 
gown or pajamas. Then there are always ear- 
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muffs, bright woolen scarfs, Hannel slips, gay 
head-rags, etc. If she takes special pride in 
her good looks, the various cosmetics this 
Christmas are tops. At one of the drug stores 
there's a wonderful Max Factor set that runs 
up in the figures so far as price is concerned, 
but you yourself could, incidentally, hint for 
it. Perfume is always good for giving or getting, 
and I’ve seen some boxed quite unusually, such 
as in a clock shape and by one of the best known 
houses. 

And then for the folks at home. One store 
has some of the softest little toy animals that 
would be fine for the baby in the family. If you 
have a grandmother who is a hog about bed 
jackets, a local department store has them in 
the loveliest pastel shades of blue, violet or 
pink. If you have a kid brother or sister who 
is still in the game playing or book reading 
stage, one of the book stores has the most at- 
tractive looking affairs for the younger genera- 
tion. 

Half the fun of Christmas is being pushed 
around in the dime stores where there’s a 
mingling of peanut smells, candy, cheaper per- 
fumes, and a galaxy of noise and light. But 
the five and dimes really have the best looking 
paper and ribbon for tying up those gifts. Mix 
'em and match ’em and be absolutely original 
in your packaging. 

I could go on for ages about the glory of 
Christmas shopping but I suppose you want to 
get started, too. Oh, Hallelujah, it’s fun, and 
Merry Christmas! 


CONFESSIONS OF A BLIND DATE 

(Continded from Page io) 

“You have a beautiful campus here. (And it 
looks even better than the first time I entered 
these portals tonight! Eleven bells, oh happy 
hour!) But you’d better hurry and sign in. I 
don’t want to get you in trouble you know. 
What’s that, Bailey? Saturday night? Why, 


nothing, why? Oh, I just remembered, I do have 
a date — why, yes, of course, how stupid of me 
to forget! (You bet you’re stupid, sucker, or 
you’re sunk.) Sunday? No — classes. Monday? 
Well, I don’t think so. Tuesday? See here, Bai- 
ley, let’s call them tomorrow; I’m not sure 
about Tuesday. No, I don’t have plans Wednes- 
day but Victoria probably does; and besides I — . 
She doesn’t. O.K., O.K., we’ll be back Wednes- 
day night. (This can’t be! Oh my morale, my 
poor morale!) Good night, I had a swell time. 
Thanks for the date ’n stuff. (Please, dear 
Uncle Sammy, you have a nephew dying to die 
for his country. Send him to Africa quick! He’s 
ready material for the foreign legions ’cause 
all he wants to do now is forget!)” 


A KING S GOLD 

(Continued from Page 13) 
the little girl would give us a drink of water 
from her pitcher.” 

“Of course,” said Anna, “I would be glad 
to.” As she stood watching, she noticed the 
baby in the mother’s arms. “Oh, how beautiful 
it is,” she cried, standing on tip-toe to see. 

“I’m afraid we must hasten on, Mary,” said 
the man. He seemed impatient, but it was be- 
cause he was so worried. 

“Yes,” said the mother. “Thank you for the 
water, little girl. It was more precious than all 
the gold and frankincense in the world.” 

Anna watched as the man lead the donkey 
down the road. The mother turned back smil- 
ing. She held the baby up for Anna to see, and 
suddenly a heavenly radiance seemed to shine 
around them. 

“Oh,” thought Anna, “how beautiful she is! 
And the baby !” 

She stood staring after them. I hen she quick- 
ly filled her pitcher. Elisabeth would scold her 
for wasting time. Elisabeth always was cross 
with her . . . laughing at her for wanting to give 
a gift to the Prince! 

— Marion Taylor. 
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POEMS 


0 massive rock! 

fVas it the accents of time 
That carved for you that facef 
Or zee re you cleft by some bold god 
IVho sal with Bacchus nightly? 

The taciturnity 

Of your monstrous form 

For aeons has been the envy of man . 

Lan you ignore 

The accidents of destiny 

IVhich living souls must suffer? 

Is there no wave 

7 hat can fill your beaten crevices? 

Is there no wind 

1 hat can melt your constant solidity ? 
I he wave has ceased its clamouring ; 

7 he wind swells in forgotten places. 

) ou defy the elements; 

You laugh at life. 

O massive rock! 

O eternity in stone! 

— Priscilla Lobeck. 


Green valleys , quiet hills 
Fine trees dropping needles 
in tribute to the eternal 
evolution and destruction 
of tangible things. 

Then a mist which hid the tree tops 
Creeping silently up front the valley ; 
I screamed and awoke , 

7 he grey dawn surrounding 
Foreboded the stark emptiness 
Of the future without you , 

I ike the hollow silence 
hollowing sound . 

— Dor Daley. 



Raison D’Etre 


What am I living for ? 

Why do I not wage war 
With the mystics , 

Who raised their voices 
In dispute } and placed 
Their words among the learners 
Of immortality laced with thought ? 

What is my purpose? 

Why do I not sing 
With a voice well-praised, 

Why am I not able to raise the listener 
Into an ecstasy all his own, 

Who would cling to my notes 
With a half-held sigh, 

As I lifted my melodies high ? 

Why am I here? 

Why did not a greater man 
Take my place 
To race with poverty 
Or sing, or play , or speak, 

To make the world a better thing 
Than such that holds a man 
Who cannot speak or sing — ? 

Perhaps it is good that God 
Loves the humble such as I ; 

Or else would I be alive 
To know the joy there is to die? 

— Beth Johnson. 






